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Guest-Editorial: Climate Change in 
Literature (Issue 54) 

by Cafe Dissensus on August 31,2020 


By Morve Roshan K. & Niyi Akingbe 

Literature often intersects with climate change in multi¬ 
dimensional ways. The contemporary world literature aligns 
itself with the cultural negotiation of global environmental 
imaginaries. To this extent, Lawrence Buell (2008) has 
argued that literature in its depiction, illustration and 
framing has built evolutionary paradigm of modernities “from local culture to global imagination” (76). 

By establishing connections across disciplines, literature has provocatively stoked “the environmental imagination 
of the Global” (Heise, 2008). The global environmental crises have unavoidably necessitated a world literature 
that “speaks to the whole world” (Cited in Bartosch 2019,18). This is reiterated in its overarching interest in how 
it mediates the climatic experience of the present in connection with the past, and, how its productions - short 
story, fiction, drama, poetry, auto/biography - individually take on a new significance and urgency in our 
contemporary climatic moment (Bristow and Ford 9). 

Climate fiction is often referred to as cli-fi and broadly understood as fiction which engages with climate change 
(Siperstein, et al. 2016, 265). Today, scholars and writers pay serious attention to climate change issues and their 
impact on the human lives and nature. In addition, they explore long-time climate variables, re-imagine time, 
rethink seasons, climate issues and stories in their writing. Not surprisingly, after globalization, the rapid change 
in the climate now draws the world’s attention. 

Why is Climate Change Important to Literature? 

There are many reasons why we study climate change in literature. By studying climate change narratives, we can 
see how the lives of the people world over also change. As the world witnesses persistent flooding, earthquake, 
landslide and a rise in the ocean surge, climate change now constitutes an emergent issue in the global discourse. 

Antonia Mehnert (2016) writes: 

Climate change fiction - literature dealing explicitly with anthropogenic climate change - gives insight into the 
ethical and social ramifications of this unparalleled environmental crisis, reflects on current political conditions 
that impede action on climate change, explores how risk materialises and affects society, and finally plays an active 
part in shaping our conception of climate change. (Mehnert 4) 

Ecological narratives are now being featured to illustrate the effects of climate change in most literary works of 
the world. Eco-criticism also looks at the impact of climate change as it affects the environment in terms of food 
production, desert encroachment and the drying up of the lakes and rivers in the world, and especially in the third 





world countries which have been described as the most vulnerable with possible consequences of being submerged 
and becoming extinct in another few years. 


Why Should We Care? 

As concerned citizens of the world, the writers show artistic commitment by telling their stories to create 
awareness, to examine the changes and to question impact of its occurrences as it affects different parts of the 
world. 

Helen Claeugh and others (2011) question and explain: 

Why should we care about climate change? Historical records of temperature show that although temperatures 
vary naturally between ice ages and warm periods there is no record of temperatures within human history ever 
having increased as rapidly as they have over the past 100 years. (Claeugh et al. xi) 

During the summer, earth’s temperature shatters record as it impacts our lives and health. As social-realism is 
always human and nature-centred, many writers demonstrate their worry and try to bring to our attention the 
significations of the debilitating effects of global climate change. Hence, “the ensuing struggles for resources and 
the impact of these struggles on human communities locally and globally had proliferated in recent decades. 
(Siperstein et al. 265) 

Conclusion 

The aim of this issue of Cafe Dissensus is to refocus our attention on writers’ efforts to generate awareness about 
climate change and its future impact. Contributors to the issue have written on theories of eco-criticism, 
environmental crisis in poetry, and how the climate change is represented in fiction. These issues are important 
because our environmental future indeed looks bleak, as Mehnert writes, 

The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) developed a range of emission scenarios in order to 
provide plausible narratives on how the future might unfold based on demographic, social, economic, and 
technological developments. Literary critic, Eva Horn clarifies that scenarios are not predictions but anticipations 
of possible future developments. They depict one version of a story, which could be completely different if only 
some of its parameters are slightly changed. (5) 
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An Ecocritical and Postcolonial 
Approach to Chimamanda Ngozi 
Adichie’s ‘Purple Hibiscus’ 

by Cafe Dissensus on August 31, 2020 

By Narendra Kashinath Mule & Morve Roshan 
K. 

Introduction 

The modern era faces serious environmental issues. 
To avoid its consequences human beings need to be 
aware of nature and its ecosystem. Many authors 
use literature as a medium to write about the 
environment and participate in environmental 
awareness. In this context, Graham Huggan and 
Helen Tiffin write in Postcolonial Ecocriticism: 
Literature, Animals, Environment (2010): 

In April 2000, the American Magazine Time published a commemorative 
on Earth day issue. Featuring a beaming Bill Clinton in Botswana and more 
sinisterly, a series of double-page spreads advertising Ford Motor 
Company’s commitment to the environment, the magazine duly joined the 
millennial rallying cry to save the planet, issues on behalf of a country that 
has done far less than one might reasonably expect to protect the global 
environment but far more than it could possibly have hoped to ‘reinvent the 
imperial tradition for the twenty-first century.’ (1) 

In The Unquiet Wood (1990), Ramchandra Guha expresses grave concerns 
to save nature from those who have been profiteering by felling trees. He 
supports the ‘Chipko Movement’ which emerged as a farmers’ movement 
in the 1970s. Environmental degradation started with colonialism, as nature 
was exploited and the connection between people and nature were destroyed. 
Thus, an important aspect of postcolonialism is ecocriticism which seeks to 
establish links between the idea of culture, environment, land, race and 
wilderness. This paper analyses Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie’s novel Purple 
Hibiscus through an eco-critical lens to understand the relation of characters 
with nature. 

Definitional Concerns 

William Rueckert coins the term ‘Ecocriticism’ in his essay “Literature and 
Ecology: An Experiment in Ecocriticism” (1978) and defines it thus: 
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“Ecocriticism means the application of the ecology and ecological concepts 
to the study of literature.” Ecocriticism as a field of study started in the US 
from the 1980s and in the UK from the 1990s. The theory of eco-criticism 
is focused on the premise that human nature is strongly linked with the 
physical climate, such as one created by another or one that has a specific 
impact on another. Studying the human-nature partnership in literature, 
therefore, is important to understand today’s environmental condition. 
Ralph Nader considers Barry Commoner as “the greatest environmentalist 
of the 20 th century.” In the first rule of ecosystem, Commoner says, 
“Everything is concerned to everything else” (Glotfelty, and Fromm, 1996, 
xix). For Commoner, the loss of life, corporate power, health, poverty, 
testing of nuclear bombs and the safety of beings were all part of the patterns 
connecting events that severely affect the earth and people. 

As a consequence of environmental risks, research on environment has 
become crucial and critical. Whereas serious research on the environmental 
concerns started in the mid-eighties, literary research on environmental 
study developed in the early 1990s. Glotfelty and Fromm write (1996), “In 
1989 Alicia Nitecki founded The American Nature Writing 
Newsletter whose purpose was to publish brief essays, book reviews, 
classrooms notes and information pertaining to the study of writing on 
nature and the environment” (xvii). 

Some other scholars inaugurated a new institutional program with a cultural 
perspective on nature and environment. In the 1990s, the University of 
Nevada started a programme on the idea of environment and nature. The 
Association for the Study of Literature and Environment (ASLE) was 
established in 1992 with the following mission: “to promote the exchange 
of ideas and information of literature that considers the relationship between 
human beings and the natural world” (Glotfelty, and Fromm, 1996, xviii). 
The association’s key objective is a meaningful kinship between man and 
nature. In 1993, Patrick D. Murphy started a journal, ISLE: Interdisciplinary 
Studies in Literature and Environment which became an important medium 
for literary critical studies as well as art for addressing environmental 
concerns. 

In 1996, Cheryll Glotfelty and Harold Fromm published an outstanding 
book, The Ecocriticism Reader where multiple theoretical concerns on 
ecocriticism converged. In their book, they define ecocriticism thus: 

What then is Ecocriticism? Simply put, Ecocriticism is the study of the 
relationship between literature and the physical environment. Just as 
feminist criticism examines language and literature from a gender-conscious 



perspective. Marxist criticism brings an awareness of modes of production 
and economic class to its reading of texts. Similarly, the ecocriticism takes 
an earth-centred approach to literary studies. (Glotfelty, and Fromm, 1996, 
xviii) 

The relation between human beings and the physical universe is the 
foundation of ecocriticism. Both impact one another as human beings 
interfere with nature because of greediness. The research of eco-critics 
demonstrates how nature is written as a portrait (book or text) and its 
centrality to the environmental crisis. 

The idea of colonialism is based on human, nature and environmental 
exploitation. Western society or people use nature for their benefit. 
Regrettably, one country wants to exploit another by assuming the role of a 
superpower - their suppression is under the influence of neoclassicism as 
described in the work of Chinua Achebe’s novel A Man of the People (1966). 
The environmental decline reveals the effects of colonialism, globalization, 
neocolonialism and post-colonialism. Chinua Achebe’s A Man of the 
People (1966) and Kiran Desai’s Guava Orchard (1995) depict the 
degradation of nature as well as the tranquility it offers. What Slaymaker 
(2001) writes in the context of African literature is applicable to other 
postcolonial countries: “[Ecocriticism] appears as one more hegemonic 
discourse from metropolitan west” (132). He mentions how ecocritical 
paradigms are avoided by many African writers because of their suspicion 
of western theory. While analyzing African novels of authors such as 
Chinua Achebe, Ngugi Wa Thiong’O, Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie and 
other postcolonial writes, the term ‘ecocriticism’ is often avoided. However, 
Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie’s novel Purple Hibiscus (2003) carries ample 
evidence of her concern for nature. 

Purple Hibiscus: Ecocritical and Postcolonial Perspectives 

In Purple Hibiscus (2003), the Nigerian writer Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie 
depicts nature as a character, thereby helping the reader to understand the 
central characters’ moods. Adichie uses her own memories from early 
childhood to construct the plot and characters’ lives in Enugu, the location 
of the protagonist. 

Kambili Achike, the central character in the novel, is an outstanding 
schoolgirl who lives under the oppressive presence of her father, Enugu 
Achike. Although he is from the Igbo society, he strictly practices the 
Catholic religion. Set in the colonial and the postcolonial period, the novel 
deals with issues of individuality, culture, domination, identity and nature. 



Adichie deploys nature to effectuate the emotions of her characters in the 
novel. Adichie writes: “Things started to fall apart at home when my brother 
Jaja did not go to communion and Papa flung his heavy missal” (3). As 
violence undergirds the novel, red and purple hibiscus flowers are described 
as “rare, fragrant with the undertones of freedom, a different kind of 
freedom” (Adichie 16). The garden of aunty Ifeoma is described as a space 
of silence, as the central character wants to feel a peace from the trouble of 
life. The children become particularly intrigued to see the purple hibiscuses 
when they visit their aunt in Nsukka since “[they] didn’t know there were 
Purple Hibiscus” (Adichie 128). 

Not only the children find the new flower in Nsukka, they taste real freedom. 
It symbolizes Jaja’s independence and delight. Jaja secretly brings a purple 
hibiscus from Ifeoma’s garden when they come back home and plants it in 
their garden with the hope of a new good happening. 

From the commencement of the novel, nature plays an important role in the 
life of each character symbolically. Many environmental elements 
symbolize different meanings in the novel, especially for Kambili. For 
instance, Kambili’s point of view changes as she become mature. The fruits 
and flower trees in her yard are signifier of wealth. The same garden after a 
storm stands for the loss of her life and mind. But she stares at the beauty of 
the trees. When she returns from Nsukka after her mother miscarries, she 
feels disgusted by the rotting fruit tree. The rot stands for the illness and 
sickness in the Eugene Achike household. But Kambili starts looking at her 
home with a new point of view. Like the trees behind tall walls, she too is 
stuck. As Kambili goes to change, she looks at the trees outside: 

I sat at my bedroom window and changed; the cashew tree was so close I 
could reach out and pluck a leaf if it were for the silver-coloured crisscross 
of mosquito netting. The bell-shaped yellow fruits hung hazily, drawing 
buzzing bees that bumped against my window’s netting [...]. It was the early 
rainy season and the frangipani trees planted next to the walls already filled 
the yard with the sickly-sweet scent of their flowers. A row of purple 
bougainvillea, cut smooth and straight as a buffet table, separated the 
gnarled trees from the driveway. Closer to the house, vibrant bushes of 
hibiscus reached out and touched one another as if they were exchanging 
their petals. The purple plants had started to push out sleepy buds but most 
of the flowers were still on the red ones. They seem to bloom so fast, those 
red hibiscuses, considering how often Mama cut them to decorate the church 



altar and how often visitors plucked them as they walked past to their parked 
cars. (Adichie 8-9) 

Nature becomes a source of direction, joy, happiness and peace for Kambili. 

The title of the novel Purple Hibiscus denotes nature, as red and purple 
hibiscuses form an essential part of the narrative on several occasions. Jaja 
finds a purple hibiscus flower for the first time in Aunt Ifeoma’s yard in 
Nsukka. The red hibiscus stands for anger, violence and blood. Kambili 
cannot focus on her studies as “the black typed blurred, the letters swimming 
into one another and then changed to a bright red, the red of fresh blood” 
(Adichie 35) and she goes into a trauma because of her mother’s problems. 
When Jaja sees a purple hibiscus, he revolts against his father because 
“‘Papa throwing’ a ‘Missal across the room’” (Adichie 3). 

As the purple flowers start to bloom, Jaja’s revolt grows too. When Kambili 
comes in close contact with the environment, it is reflected in her attitudes, 
inner anarchy and joy. When she discovers “an earthworm was slithering in 
the bathtub” (Adichie 232), she picks it up before bath and flings down the 
commode. This act symbolizes Kambili’s mood and establishes a register 
for her indefinite emotions. She sees a snail trying to crawl out of a basket 
- “Crawling out, being thrown back in and then crawling out [from the 
basket] again” (Adichie 238) - denoting similarities between her own 
condition and that of the snail, as she tries to wriggle out from the claw of 
her father. 

Adichie uses pathetic fallacy to convey the thoughts of different characters. 
The crisis deepens in the novel as Jaja misses his communion. His father’s 
anger is depicted through the happenings in nature as “howling winds came 
with angry rain” (Adichie 258) which destroys trees. Once Jaja is arrested 
and sent to prison on the charge of murdering his father, Kambili and Mama 
go to meet him in prison. Adichie describes the scene thus: “clouds like dyed 
cotton wool [hanging] low” (Adichie 307). This description offers them a 
sense of ambiguity about the future as they go back to Abba, a village where 
they grew up. It makes Mama hopeful as she visualizes that Kambili shall 
“plant new orange trees... And Jaja will plant purple hibiscuses too” 
(Adichie 306). The references to red and purple hibiscus denote 
independence from an oppressive familial structure. 

Conclusion 

For a meaningful engagement with Adichie’s novel, Purple Hibiscus , it is 
important to analyze it through the prism of ecocriticism. This is one of 



those postcolonial novels that recognize ecological issues as an antidote to 
the rhetoric of global dominance and puts nature at the centre of global 
discourse. Since the developmental projects in the postcolonial countries are 
premised on an exploitation of nature, Adichie’s novel demonstrates how 
environmental degradation must be prevented. In order to save the earth, we 
must be eco-centred; otherwise, we would continue to encounter global 
pandemics, such as COVID-19. Due to exploitation of nature for fulfilling 
our greed, we are disconnected from nature. Thus, this disconnection has an 
abysmal effect on our life in the form of COVID-19 pandemic. There must 
be a balanced view of progress and development. Ecocriticism can 
contribute to global justice and sustainability by focusing on themes of 
environment and nature across different postcolonial literary works. 
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Climate Change and Young Adult 
Fiction: A Reading of Francesca Lia 
Block’s ‘Love in the Time of 
Global Warming’ 

by Cafe Dissensus on August 31, 2020 


By Sarbani Mohapatra 
Inception of a Genre 

“Any story about the future that’s at least a century 
out has to include a dramatic picture of climate 
change.” - Annalee Newitz 

Literature cannot remain insulated from 
contemporary concerns and developments. Climate 
change, the phenomenon that has become the 
biggest survival challenge for humanity, was 
bound to confront extant literary sensibilities and 
cultural discourse. The decade beginning from 
2005 has witnessed the emergence of literature premised on apocalyptic, 
dystopian and ontological engagements with the threat of climate change. A 
new literary genre encompassing these engagements has gradually come 
into being. Climate change fiction or ‘cli fi’, a term coined by Dan Bloom, 
not only holds up the ecological exigencies of a menace rapidly spiralling 
out of hand but also the ways in which it is perceived and expressed by 
coeval literature. 

There have been some objections raised at the term ‘cli fi ‘for being a 
reductive derivative of ‘sci fi’. Carolin Kormann argues that linguistic 
proximity to ‘sci-fi’ “makes the genre sound marginal, when, in fact, climate 
change is moving to the centre of human experience” (41). There have also 
been divergent views on the association of climate change fiction with 
apocalyptic imagination. While Robert MacFarlane insisted that it “steer 
determinedly away from apocalyptic scenarios, because of the slow and 
incremental nature of climate change itself’, Rowland Hughes and Pat 
Wheeler underline the aptness of ‘eco-dystopias’ as artistic interventions 
into climate change due to their potential to jolt readers out of their 
ensconced apathy. Any definitive labelling would however jeopardise 




climate change fiction’s identity based on the blurring of genres. It has to 
constantly rise above the speculative propensities of sci-fi to carve for itself 
a distinct yet fluid space within the larger domain of eco-fiction. One of the 
most robust engagements with the genre has been that of young adult fiction. 

Francesca Lia Block’s Love in the Time of Global Warming (2013) is one 
such work. It tells the story of a teenaged girl Penelope whose ordinary 
happy life suddenly collapses following a massive environmental 
catastrophe referred to as the ‘Earth Shaker’. She finds herself alone in her 
house and her family nowhere around. A dangerous saga of search for her 
lost family and friends ensues. Her journey takes her through the ruins of 
places she was familiar with before calamity struck. After an eventful 
journey, she is able to unite with only her brother, Venice. The novel 
combines climate realism with climate fiction employing the discursive 
devices of both cli fi and sci-fi. It provides useful insights into the role of 
the ‘tipping point’ in climate change fiction and the ensuing existential angst. 
The formation of teenage sexual identity and the restorative power of love 
in a post-apocalyptic world is also evinced in the novel. 

The Young Adult Novel and Climate Change 

Clare Bradford argues that the adolescent or young adult books with 
environmental themes “carry significances over and above those involved 
in the narrative processes, because they represent various versions of our 
environmental future” (22). Alice Currie notes that “in novels in which a 
single moment of crisis is held responsible for planetary decline, the crisis, 
as tipping point, is discursively formulated to dramatize the linear 
inevitability of environmental crisis, and is couched in a discourse of ethical 
responsibility directed towards the reflexive reader” (22). In Love in the 
Time of Global Warming, that tipping point is the ‘Earth Shaker’. Fire and 
flood in the wake of a massive earthquake engulf the young protagonist’s 
family and the fantastical city of Los Angeles. This tipping point marks the 
rupture of hitherto usual ways of being and knowing. In her foreword to a 
collection of climate change short stories, Elizabeth Kolbert defends the use 
of science fiction in dealing with climate change: “The characters in these 
stories are made up and the situations invented. The events haven’t 
happened and, in a strict sense, never will. But the science behind these tales 
is all too real” (9). The same can be said of Block’s novel. The single 
moment of crisis in Love in the Time of Global Warming might have been 
sudden in its occurrence but the protagonist hints at the tell-tale signs 
leading up to it which argue against complacency and corresponding 
inaction. She says, “They kept saying global warming wasn’t going to be 



the end of us, that it was just threats from the fanatics, that we didn’t have 
to make changes. But every year there were more earthquakes and floods 
and hurricanes and fires—every element expressing the earth’s imbalance. 
Every year the temperatures soared and the ice melted and no one did 
anything” (24). 

Currie argues that an ecofeminist approach towards young adult fiction 
“enables an exploration of the ways in which young adult novels attempt to 
develop a sustainable ethic of care that can encompass such ‘feminised’ 
peoples and spatialities, including nonhumans and the environment. It is 
especially apt for engaging with the construction of young adult subjectivity 
in novels in which radically ruptured post-apocalyptic societies struggle to 
create new—more caring—world orders based on the dismantling of social 
and biosocial inequalities” (1). Penelope’s protective feeling towards Ez and 
her instinct to preserve the butterfly which sits on her windowsill embodies 
this ‘ethic of care’. When she agrees to bring along Ez despite the dwindling 
supplies, she justifies it by saying, “And if we start living as every man for 
himself, what does that say about us, the state of our souls?” (69) By making 
her narrator empathetic towards the need for survival of other beings, Block 
posits the power of hope and solidarity even in the wake of doom. 

The Symbolism of Butterflies and Planetary Interconnectedness 

Butterflies are perceived as beacons of hope, a symbol of life amidst death 
in the novel. When it flies off with a mutilated wing Penelope feels that it is 
signalling something that she is supposed to interpret. Time and again the 
butterfly would recur as the carrier of good tidings and reinforcement of 
right decisions. When Penelope escapes the marauders at her house, she 
follows the butterfly which darts before her face and flies in the direction of 
the van Merk asks her to escape with. While they are fleeing the Lotus Hotel, 
Penelope and Hex stop before a swamp. The girls in it beckon them to hide 
under the mud so the Giants cannot smell them out. But with no butterfly in 
sight, Penelope is wary of not giving in to the girls’ enticing calls. She says 
“I’m starting to imagine them (the butterflies) as guides and I don’t think 
they want me to be here” (48). The butterfly also has the function of “a 
synecdoche for a globally connected world” (68), according to Antonia 
Merhnert who says so in the context of Barbara Kingsolver’s novel Flight 
Behaviour (2012). Merhnert writes how the butterflies in the novel act as 
‘global players’ and demonstrate that centering on a ‘sense of place’ might 
be counterproductive for environmental awareness when climate change is 
a planetary phenomenon. Block’s novel likewise, though containing real 
places like Los Angeles and Las Vegas that are fictionalised, posits what 



John Tomlinson calls ‘ethical glocalism’ (68). This is premised on the 
understanding that in an interconnected globalized world, identity cannot be 
merely defined on the basis of local affiliations. Ethical glocalism thereby 
“embraces a sense of what unites us as human beings, of common risks and 
possibilities, of mutual responsibilities” (68). 

Teenage Sexual Identity in a Post-apocalyptic Scenario 
The young adult genre of fiction also opens up the space for an interrogation 
into the socio-cultural ramifications of sexuality in a post-apocalyptic world. 
“I had forgotten what I thought about sexuality, except that I liked to be near 
Hex, that I liked to be near his voice, to watch him hunkered down, staring 
out at the ruined horizon, black steel-toed motorcycle boots kicking at the 
dirt like he was trying to find something buried there. His gender seemed 
irrelevant” (91). Sexual identity is obfuscated, rendered amorphous in the 
post-apocalyptic world of Block’s conception. At one juncture in the novel 
Penelope remembers her attraction towards Moira, their momentary kiss 
from a time prior to the Earth Shaker. She recalls that ‘electroshock 
nanosecond’ as something of an epiphany: “I wanted to kiss girls. And it 
was no joke” (68). The character of Beatrix the witch represents the 
inversion of the Mother Earth figure. Her propensity for destruction through 
black arts can be read as the reclamation of agency by the feminine in a 
desperate attempt at self-preservation, albeit in a sadomasochistic way. She 
keeps Ez and the giant Frakk chained by a dog leash. Her desire to “reign 
over the ruin” (61) renders her the feminist literary nemesis of Doctor 
Faustus and Victor Frankenstein, both of whom had tried to usurp the divine 
prerogative of creation and forces of nature. The novel also evinces an ironic 
indictment of the ‘homo scientificus’ or scientific man whose knowledge, 
used to anthropocentric ends, is unable to save the Earth. When Penelope 
and Hex enter the Graystone Mansion, Penelope recites the parts of plants 
she has leamt from the encyclopaedia as if it was “an incantation to return 
the flora to life” (58). 

Choice of Protagonist and Narrative Voice 

The authorial rationale behind choosing Penelope as the narrator of the 
novel assumes relevance in the light of the text’s location within the genre 
of young adult climate change fiction. It also becomes important in the 
dismantling of conventional gender roles that forms a vital part of the 
novel’s discursive designs. Penelope is not only the protagonist of her novel 
but also the survivor of its climatic apocalypse. She survives to tell her story 
and those of other survivors. Mary Quattlebaum in her review of the novel 
writes that “as Penelope connects with a new love and strives to protect her 



friends, Block asks readers to rethink the role of hero. Penelope grows to 
become not just a skilled sword-wielder, but also a talented weaver of stories 
that warn, chronicle and save.” Her artistic sensibility conditions her 
response to the Earth Shaker. She insists on visiting the Museum of Angels 
once before she leaves Los Angeles, being afraid as well as curious about 
the fate of the art works following the Earth Shaker. Being a student of art 
Penelope is able to find signifiers of the ruin that Earth Shaker wrecked on 
art works she had encountered earlier. On the way to Vegas, they stop at 
Salton Sea and the landscape of crushed fish bones, debris and rusted cars 
with the rotten-egg stench reminding her of a Hieronymus Bosch painting 
she used to have nightmares about. Later at the cafe with the three Giants, 
“the creatures, with their shadowed eyes and sunken mouths, and the slabs 
of raw meat hanging from hooks” remind her of the Francis Bacon painting 
she used to observe obsessively. Perhaps the choice of protagonist expresses 
the author’s own angst regarding the survivability of art in a world riven by 
climate change and its catastrophic fallouts. The existentialist tension is 
articulated by Penelope when she wonders “who, if anyone, will find our 
remains and trace them back to a civilization that self-destructs.” 

In forcing a rethinking of the traditional hero figure, Block models her 
protagonist loosely on Homer’s Odysseus. There is a direct reference to the 
epic quite a few times in the novel starting with the very epigraph which 
quotes Homer. Thus the naming of the narrator is deliberate. In Homer’s 
epic, it is Odysseus who undertakes the long arduous journey. But in Block’s 
novel, the hero is a frail, teenage girl named after his wife. Like Odysseus, 
Penelope has to negotiate a journey full of trials and tribulations. But her 
subverted ‘nostos’ (the theme of a hero’s journey home by sea after heroic 
adventures in ancient Greek literature) does not hold out the promise of a 
glorious homecoming. When Hex reads out the chapter from The 
Odyssey wherein Odysseus ventures to the Underworld, it both frightens 
and reassures Penelope. She says, “If we really are on a modern-day odyssey, 
as the parallels with the book seem to confirm, we may have the hope of 
returning ‘home’ as Odysseus did. But what is home now and what if we 
can’t ‘restrain’ ourselves? What more will we have to endure? What do we 
have to prove? And to whom?” (101). Thus the destination they are trying 
to move towards does not harbinger closure for Penelope and her fellow 
travellers. During the combat with her mortal enemy Kronen, a genetically 
engineered giant, she says “I am not a hero, I am not Odysseus, and there 
are no gods or goddesses guiding me. All I have is myself. And Hex’s sword” 
(143). There is no epic glory in this mortal war. The chances of finding her 



family and her two friends appear thin. She triumphs ultimately and is able 
to retrieve only her brother Venice. Her story becomes the realisation of her 
innocent story-telling at slumber parties with her friends. “Sometimes I 
made Odysseus, Aeneas and Achilles into heroines instead. My friends liked 
that twist, although it wasn’t always easy for me to do since the original 
stories were so male-oriented, the women in them often so passive or cruel” 
(17). 

Love as Antidote to Catastrophic Devastation 

Francesca Lia Block in an interview talks about love being a constant theme 
in her writings. Love in the Time of Global Warming is no different in this 
regard. In a world brought to ruins by a climatic catastrophe, love alone 
holds out hope, albeit the pain of loss. In young adult fiction love is often 
one of the major thematic concerns. In Block’s novel, love becomes a 
healing force that protects, preserves and sustains in the face of 
unprecedented calamity. When Penelope finds love amidst disaster, she 
feels like hundreds of butterflies, symbols of goodness throughout the novel, 
are fluttering their orange wings: “I can see the fire tearing over the planet, 
not a force of destruction but of renewal, a prescribed fire like farmers 
sometimes used, wiping out all the debris and waste and death so that 
something new can grow” (92). The author does take recourse to magic real 
and fantasy to tell her story but there is a certain degree of consensus among 
commentators that climate change fiction can no longer be considered 
limited to the realm of speculation or phantasmagoria. As Sana Goyal 
contends in her article on climate change fiction: “All these books push the 
boundaries of genre and geography—beyond the doomsday, dystopian 
variety of climate change fiction. They encompass and evade our ideas of 
the environment and its literature” (n.p.). 

Climate change is an unfolding crisis of the Anthropocene, no longer an 
event anticipated in the distant future. It has warranted rethinking the modes 
of literary and cultural representations and the niche genre of young adult 
climate change fiction has come up with its own tools for responding to it. 
Authors like Francesca Lia Block seem to have arrived at a partial answer 
to MacFarlane’s anxious exclamation, “where is the literature of climate 
change? Where is the creative response to the most severe problem faced by 
the world?” and Bill Kibben’s vexed wonderment “where are the books? 
The plays? The goddamn operas? Young adult climate change fiction 
like Love in the Time of Global Warming can be an apt conduit to take the 
conversation on one of the gravest calamities of our times to the generation 
that would bear the worst of its ramifications. 
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Ecocriticism in Byron’s ‘Darkness’ 
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By Ioannes P. Chountis 


Lord Byron was a famous romantic poet 
who lived in the early 19 th century 
(1789-1824). Although he died very 
young in Missolonghi during the Greek 
War of Independence (1821-1828), 
Byron left behind a very extensive 


corpus of poetic work. His magnum opus was Don Juan but the British poet 
is also famous for his youth work, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. He also 
wrote shorter poems on various occasions. One of these shorter pieces is 
related to a topic that was not unknown to the English literature of the 
Hanoverian Era. His Darkness refers to a post-apocalyptic world, after an 
enormous natural catastrophe. 

This poem also falls under the broader narrative of Man and Nature in 
Romantic literature. Nature - with a capital N - played a significant role in 
Romantic poetry. For the romantics, Humankind and Nature formed an 
organic continuum and could be perceived at most times as one and identical. 
Byron followed this pattern of thought in his verses, especially on those 
occasions of describing various natural scenes and physical beauties. 

A very rare and shocking event prompted the synthesis of Darkness. In 
1815-1816 Europe, amongst other places in the world, experienced a drastic 
climate shift that produced famine, riots and mass death because of a large 
disease outbreak. All these were as a result of the eruption of Mt. Tambora 
in Indonesia. As a result, 1816 was called ‘The Year without Summer’, as 
temperatures dropped so much that there were some local recording drops 
of 3-5 degrees Fahrenheit on average, as was the case in New England. 
Byron wrote his poem on that July of 1816 in Diodati while in self-exile in 
Italy. The poem was published with the Prisoner ofChillon later in the same 
year and enjoyed considerable popularity. This popularity owes much to the 
poem’s resemblance to the numerous and fashionable treatments of the ‘Last 
Man theme’, a subject selected by, among others, Mary Shelley and Thomas 
Campbell. Darkness, however, is very distinctive from all other ‘Last Man’ 
literature of the time because no ‘Last Man’ appears in it. 

Byron presents a vision, a dream of an ‘icy Earth’, a very peculiar theme for 
its age. In the aftermath of this catastrophe we read about wars on a global 




scale, cities on fire and complete desolation. Based on these, I argue that the 
poem, although short and of minor literary importance compared to other 
Byronic poems, can be read in contemporary terms as it refers - latu sensu 

- to climate change and the disaster provoked in the environment by human 
actions. It, thus, constitutes an early 19 th century ecocriticism. 

After all, Byron himself confesses that his dream.. .is not a dream at all. In 
Buffon’s Natural History, we find the argument that, due to the general law 
that every object in Nature must change and decay, the sun itself will be 
extinguished. Byron’s narrative is, thus based upon the speculations of 
accredited scientific thinkers within the Enlightenment sphere. This is the 
way the opening statement presents and communicates that the dream may 
be made a reality by inexorable laws of physical decay. 

The poem, entirely written in blank verse and can be additionally read as an 
‘epic’ narrative of what will happen to humanity if the Earth suffers an 
ecological disaster. It runs for a total of 82 lines, many of which end abruptly 

- in line with the gloomy mood of the poem - ending the readers’ thoughts 
abruptly. 

Byron was very familiar with the poetic concept of nature and the 
advantages of the rural lifestyle. A few years back, in 1812, Byron had 
spoken in favor of the Luddites in the House of Lords and had blistered 
Industrialization. He also wrote An Ode to the Framers of the Frame Bill to 
argue for their cause. According to Steven Jones, “romantic literature was 
somehow inherently incompatible with technological media”, while 
William Safire claimed that “the fundamental literary-historical assumption 
is that the Romantics were ‘natural Luddites.” As we noted above, 
Romantics like Byron were very nostalgic of the natural and more organic 
state of the humankind before the advent of Industrialization. 

In the world of total Darkness, the results of this rapid climate change 
remain forever - there can be no turning back, Man’s mistakes are 
irreversible. It is a very dark and bleak world. That is why critics have seen 
Byron’s poem as a precursor to the monochromatic desolation of Cormac 
McCarthy’s The Road. It also brings to mind the contemporary post- 
apocalyptic movie of Bong Joon-ho Snowpiercer. 

Eventually, humanity in Darkness would fall into complete extinction - no 
Last Man survives. We must note that Byron’s motives are not solely based 
on ecological abuse. They derive from the fact that ‘sun was extinghish’d’ 

- that alone produced ‘an icy earth’. The poet was trying to interpret the 
extraordinary natural sight itself, which all Europeans witnessed that 


summer. 



I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air.. .JJJ 

It can be argued that Byron might have privately felt that the advent of 
industry and technological achievements could create an ecological effect 
that would, eventually, harm humankind itself which he never publicly 
spoke of. Regardless, his poem is read as a bleak vision of how humanity 
might devolve in the face of climate change. Modern literary criticism has 
proven that it might not be so important to interpret the author’s motives, 
but we must focus on the product of his imagination itself. 

How would men react to such drastic change in the earth? Byron writes that 
‘men forgot their passions in the dread’ of ‘their desolation’, while hearts 
are chilled into a ‘selfish prayer for light’. Nevertheless, the Light was gone 
for good - as we said, no turning back. The people of the earth had to live 
in a world without summer. In real life, summer would, eventually, come 
again next year but the moment Byron penned these verses, he could not 
have been so sure about it at all. 

The only beacons and sources of Light would be the burning cities and the 
homes on fire. He dreams of people setting forests on fire for Light and 
warmth - that alone, of course, is ecological abuse. Moreover, Byron knew 
his Bible well, and he creates a picturesque of the biblical Book of 
Revelation-style hell on Earth. The world catastrophe matches the 
descriptions of Apocalypse in the Old Testament. Furthermore, this is 
vindicated through the various references to religious symbols and events in 
the lines of the poem. Some are reduced to a happy delirium, and others run 
amok. Finally, the poem veers toward the complete collapse of civilization. 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d: the wild birds shriek’d 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 

And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d 


And twin’d themselves among the multitude, 

Hissing, but stingless—they were slain for food. 

Byron perhaps harnesses in poetic license what extreme climate change 
might do to the Earth and humanity. Finally, what did he see after all humans 
and other creatures vanish from the Earth? 

.. .The world was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal: as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave, 

The moon, their mistress, had expir’d before; 

The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them—She was the Universe. 

In conclusion, we can also read the poem as a poetic allegory to Byron’s 
state of mind and feelings after his departure from England. He had left amid 
a massive social scandal, he was labeled as an outcast, and he still faced 
financial troubles. Darkness kept his own life away from Light. 

The poem is truly a romantic work. It refers to Nature, it is full of depressing 
images and has nothing positive to offer. Darkness becomes ‘the Universe’ 
and Man has no place on Earth. 

Nevertheless, we must remember that there is always post tenebras lux. 
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■*' ' Eco-criticism studies literature critically 

and provides a theoretical approach to 
the interconnectedness of nature, 
culture and sometimes even 
supernatural elements in nature. Eco- 
criticism challenges the conventional method of literary criticism where a 
narration revolves around human and their approach to life and 
contemporary time, attempting to inspect the expression of environment in 
texts and theoretical discourse. The literary theory of eco-criticism puts 
nature at the centre and tries to review human activities with relation to 




nature and also studies the language through which literature is produced. 
On the other hand, according to the lexicon, ‘subaltern’ denotes a person of 
inferior status or rank: of subordinate rank, power, authority, action. 
Antonio Gramsci redefined the term to analyse the socio-political position 
of the marginalised and, according to him, subalterns are always subject to 
the activity of the ruling class. They are subjugated by the ruling groups and 
are forced to give ‘consent’ to centre’s activity and only ‘permanent’ victory 
can break that subordination. I would like to analyse two Bengali texts 
written by a progressive novelist Debesh Ray through the lens of these 
theories and would try to analyse marginal people’s relation with nature in 
these narratives, in order to ask: How does civil society plan to destroy the 
environment and put ‘subalterns’ in serious crises? How do the unheard 
voice of subalterns and overused nature emerge through the language of a 
literary text? These are the concerns of my paper. 


Ray’s novel Teesta Paarer Brittanto (Tales from the Banks of River Teesta, 
1988) revolves around the River Teesta and the people that reside on its 
bank. Teesta is in crisis along with the local people as the government 
proposes to construct a dam on it. As time passes by and the date of the 
inauguration of the proposed dam comes closer, River Teesta and its 
adjacent forests become more vulnerable. Political parties and local 
representatives of the ruling-class want to construct the dam for their self- 


interest. Ray divides the epically narrated Tales from the Banks of River 
Teesta into six parts. Two of these parts are Banaparva (The Forest Chapter) 
and Brikkhaparva (The Tree Chapter). Bagharu, a marginalized Koch- 
Rajbangshi character in the novel, understands the river better than anyone 
in that area. As Ray writes, he understands the language of the river: 
“Bagharu, just like a Sal Tree, stood still in the middle of the river” (95). He 
has been portrayed through metaphors and similes of nature; there are no 
other ‘literary’ words to depict him but the words related to nature. Arthur 
Lovejoy observes: 

one of the strangest, most potent and most persistent factors in Western 
thought [is] the use of the term ‘nature’ to express the standard of human 
values, the identification of the good with that which is ‘natural’ or 
‘according to nature’. (Lovejoy, 11) 

Ray narrates civil society’s deviation from nature for the sake of 
urbanization and ‘development’, which have jeopardized the lives of 
marginalized people. 

The state and the administration as usual propagate the logic of development 
but the voice of the subalterns remains unheard. Rajbanshi, Bhatia (who live 
in the northern part of Bengal) and Charua (people live on the islands of a 
river) stand on the verge of displacement due to the construction of the dam. 
These people know very well that their future would be uncertain after the 
construction of the barrage. But the state and its apparatuses somehow fail 
to take consent of the oppressed people before building the damn. ‘Elite’ 
intellectuals and the upper-class people who visit the place and give lectures 
about the dam do not understand the language of the local residents. Bagharu 
uses the non-standard dialect of Bengali and this thwarts his communication 
with a big landowner like Gayanath. Also, Bagharu doesn’t have an identity- 
card which can prove his existence. Under the hegemony of the local 
landowner, an innocent Bagharu comes to believe that everything on the 
bank of Teesta belongs to Gayanath, who aggressively tries to snatch local 
‘Adhiyars’ (landless peasants) land by hook or crook and even takes control 
over a part of River Teesta by bribing a government official. Here is Ray’s 
depiction of Bagharu’s monologue, 

All belong to Gayanath. This Diana forest belongs to him. That Applechand 
forest is owned by him. He owns this Diana River. That Teesta River 
belongs to him. All those lands are owned by him... This human Bagharu 
is also owned by Gayanath. (Ray 175) 



Gramsci wrote that the subalterns have less access to the means by which 
they may control their own representation and less access to cultural and 
social institutions. Bagharu, Madari and such marginal people are subject to 
the hegemony of the ruling class. Bagharu doesn’t understand an MLA’s 
(Member of Legislative Assemble, an elected representative of State 
Governments of India) language and an MLA doesn’t understand Bagharu’s 
language too. This communication gap has existed in Indian politics for a 
long time continuing into the post-colonial period because people like 
Bagharu are a negligible part of Indian democracy. Despite his 
unconditional submission to the power-structure, Bagharu cherishes a 
subversive dream to have his own land and home. Gayanath orders him to 
exile to a place surrounded by a forest, where Bagharu constructs his own 
hut and feels free for the first time in his life. His dream of being free from 
Gayanath’s slavery is expressed in a monologue though he doesn’t know 
any ‘formal language’ to express it, 

Gayanath has sent me to this unknown land and I have built a house. This 
is Bagharubari, the house of Bagharu. I’ll tell idiot Gayanath that the house 
of Bagharu exists where his vested land and control ends. Where will that 
idiot find me? (Ray, 176) 

Because the narrator fumbles to ‘give’ Bagharu a suitable language to 
express his feelings, he says, “Bagharu doesn’t have an economy. He has no 
production value. He can utter some scattered words but he doesn’t know 
the language of rejection” (Ray 504). His Nimnoborger Bhasha (language 
of the subalterns) comprises of signs, gesture and broken words. His 
language is ‘uncouth’ and challenges the Bhadroloki Bhasha (language of 
the elites), attesting to the difference between his marginal (also, indigenous) 
culture and the hegemonic culture of the rulers. Cheryll Glotfelty writes in 
the introductory chapter of the book The Ecocriticism Reader: Landmarks 
in Literary Ecology, 

Ecocriticism takes as its subject the interconnections between nature and 
culture, specifically the cultural artifacts of language and literature. As a 
critical stance, it has one foot in literature and the other on land; as a 
theoretical discourse, it negotiates between the human and the nonhuman, 
(xix) 

The author has copied Bagharu’s gestures to make a bridge between the 
readers and the unheard subalterns. Bagharu, after being displaced, refuses 
to accept the dam, the economy and the development on the bank of Teesta. 



The narrator only understands his language of rejection, as it emerges 
through his ‘body’, 

Bagharu doesn’t know how to refuse development. But he has a body. He 
refused the development using his Body. (Ray 504) 

The River Teesta bears the same ‘fate’ as of Bagharu because Gayanath 
controls river too. Landlord Gayanath shows his authority in controlling the 
river and its adjacent forests. Bagharu challenges the ‘identity-tag’ politics 
promoted by the state in his monologue, “I’m not a Rajbanshi... I’m not a 
Bhatia... I don’t belong to this place... I’ve no political flag to uphold” (Ray 
429). As Teesta changes its flow and channel, Bagharu does that too. He 
consciously denies to be bound in any single identity. 

Bagharu’s marginality lies in his never-ending and ever-deferred search for 
identity and land. He is assigned a name after completing a specific work: 
‘ Bagharu ’ for fighting against a tiger, ‘Gachharu’ for climbing a tree, 
‘Forestua’ for belonging to the forest, and many more. Rushti Sen, an 
eminent critic, rightly observes: 

The dumb man of landlord Gayanath, Bagharu, cannot become a huge 
character to flow from chapter to chapter; that’s why the author ends 
‘ Banaparba ’ chapter with a new name of Bagharu ‘Moishal ’ (Buffaloish)... 
Bagharu’s name will not be short. (32) 

Bagharu gets new names related to nature and he takes refuge in nature 
whenever he faces problems in the society. Nature too protects Bagharu 
when he fails to establish his identity in this class-based and hierarchical 
society. 

Rural subalterns’ bonding with nature 

People use nature purposefully and later forget it. But Bagharu understands 
the emotions of the wild animals; he is too simple to interpret their instincts. 
Bagharu easily copies chirping of the birds. When a bird feels alone in the 
forest and tweets for her partner Bagharu understands her loneliness and 
tweets back. “The bird was feeling homy and it believed Bagham’s tweet as 
its companion’s tweet” (Ray 258). Bagham once nursed a female-buffalo 
while delivering a baby. Ray describes the scene of the delivery and 
Bagham’s intimacy with animals: 

That baby buffalo embraced Bagham like an embryo in mother’s womb. It’s 
like its alternative womb in Bagham’s chest. (305) 



Bagharu builds a hut for himself with leaves, bamboo and abandoned 
materials during his exilic time in the forest. When he rubs two stones to 
create a fire-spark and when he looks for a suitable piece of stone to fight 
wild animals, the text detaches itself from the modern time and harks back 
to a primitive time. Bagharu’s struggle for existence in the forest, his 
comfort with dogs, birds and buffalos and his gestures and actions construct 
him as an ‘other’ in the text. His portrayal as a half-naked man wearing a 
garland made with leaves and stones emphasizes his ‘otherness’ as well as 
his uniqueness. Ray writes, “Bagharu got the suitable stone or the stone was 
made for Bagharu. Might be the stone was able to find Bagharu” (142). 
Bagharu fits himself smoothly in the arms of nature and silently declines to 
be a part of the civilization. In his monologues we hear his own voice and 
narration as the author doesn’t forcefully control the diversity of voices and 
heteroglossia. He is present at every significant event that happens on the 
banks of the Teesta but, at the same time, he doesn’t fit into those. His 
primordial appearance challenges the aesthetic of a popular cultural event: 
“Bagharu’s nakedness was an insult to the audience. Bagharu along with his 
prominent nakedness stuck in front of the stage. He was standing as such he 
was the symbol of a rebel” (Ray 416). Bagharu is present everywhere and 
at every event - at Halka Camp (a temporary Government camp built for 
census), at the movement of the separatists, at Operation Barga, during the 
flood, at the political programmes and celebrations of workers and peasants 
and at Sridevi’s (a famous Indian Bollywood actor of the 1980s and 1990s) 
dance event. But, at the same time, he is a ‘no one’ at these events; power- 
holders use him for their self-interest and then neglect him just as they do 
with the river. We can replace Bagharu with the river as Teesta is present 
everywhere in the text but is the most neglected one just like Bagharu. 

Like Bagharu, Madari’s mother is another character who is closely aligned 
with nature: “Madari’s mother is one of those 60-70 millions of people who 
live just like an animal in this country. ‘Poverty line’, ‘backward classes and 
other theoretical jargons don’t touch them” (Ray 491). Readers can’t 
differentiate between Madari’s mother and nature, even as the author is 
unable to do so. Isolation of Madari’s mother and nature becomes prominent 
when the author blends the character of Madari’s mother with a vivid 
description of nature: 

Madari’s mother understands voice of the nature. Not just the sound coming 
from Shyaorajhora but sounds that come from deeper forest - she 
understands all, as well as she understands her own son Madari. (Ray 477) 



The society excludes her because of her ‘primitive’ behavior. The modern 
society cannot accommodate a person who listens to the natural sound and 
interprets them; a capitalist society cannot include a person who still holds 
traditional values. Although she finds nothing in the civilized society, she 
never stops loving them, just like Mother Nature loves them unconditionally. 
Her beliefs, values and actions are too ‘traditional’ to be included in a 
‘modem’ society. She hunts field rats, monitor lizards and eggs of 
juglefowls. She never touches a dead animal in the forest as she believes 
that “dead animals should be allowed to be decomposed in the forest. There 
are birds and ants that get their food from it” (Ray 453). Ray uses metaphors 
of tree and forest to depict her actions and compares her with the storm to 
narrate her actions of hunting. She goes to public gatherings, she loves to 
listen to a crowd, she likes their smell and a ‘motherly’ feeling arises when 
she looks at the faces of Rajbanshi people. But again, she remains detached 
and neglected. Ray writes, “Only the forest accommodates her... She carries 
reminiscence of billion year’s old forest inside her” (477). 

How does Madari’s mother challenge authority? She challenges it in a subtle 
manner by her attachment to Mother Nature. The author writes, 

Madari’s mother used to love people; she fell in love with peoples’ choms, 
smell of their skin and everything. She was looking for her children in these 
people. (Ray 488) 

The ruling class will never have that intimacy with the people. She lives at 
the border of a dense forest just beside the national highway. Many years 
ago, she went to an abandoned part of the forest to live. Being a ‘no one’ in 
the society, she chooses her own way to earn bread. Ray writes, 

Madari’s mother thought if the Shyaora tree [a big tree with long branches] 
could have been turned into a Tree-God, then the Tmck drivers of the 
national highway would throw pennies to the Tree-God. (Ray 440) 

Why does she think that? She knows that a Shyaora tree is not a real God 
but she doesn’t hesitate to use that concept to earn bread. Thus she mocks 
the religious culture and superstitious belief of the society. Neither the state 
nor the political parties could provide her either land to live on or a job. As 
the author devotes a complete chapter, “The unique state of Madari’s 
mother”, in which she is bestowed with land, he seems to imagine a more 
just world for the marginalized people. 



Ray’s other novel, Mofoswoli Brittanto (Tales from a Small Town, 1989), 
narrates the story of the protagonist Chyarketu and his family members who 
roam the whole day to earn bread. As one of the founders of eco-criticism 
discourse Glotfelty poins out that eco-criticism takes an earth-centered 
approach to literary studies, we can analyse the novel keeping this approach 
in mind. In the novel, nature is the silent observer of socio-political 
imparities between people from different classes. The author positions 
nature and a subaltern peasant family at the centre of the text and the reader 
witnesses how the family suffers in a class-based and caste-based rural 
society. The novel starts with the description of a night in Kartik (Oct-Nov), 
when Chyarketu and his family starve for three days. However, the month 
of Kartik is known as the month of Laxmi (Hindu Goddess of wealth and 
food) because the paddy ripens during this month. This is the season of dew, 
when trees shed leaves and hays lie on the empty fields. The narrator 
compares this season with the lives of the sharecroppers of Northern Bengal. 
Their hunger, emptiness and starvation reflect the emptiness of the pre¬ 
winter season. Chyarketu and his family is subaltern as Ranjit Guha writes, 
“the word ‘subaltern’ is a name for the general attribute of subordination... 
whether this is expressed in terms of class, caste, age, gender, and office or 
in any other way” (Guha Qtd. in Alok Sen 203). Local landlords and 
political leaders control the economy, politics and social affairs of the area. 
Chyarketu and other landless farmers don’t possess any means of production 
except physical labour. They produce rice but are forced to starve, they yield 
a field-full of paddy but they are compelled to remain foodless for most of 
the year. 

Having failed to arrange food for her children, Tultuli returns to nature 
where she finds her comfort zone. She knows nature very well and collects 
roots, leaves and potatoes from the dense forest or from cliffs of a small 
mountain. Here we can identify her with nature because nature too extends 
all its resources like a mother whenever she goes in search of food for her 
family. A vivid description of nature and every detail takes the reader to 
nature’s mysterious beauty. The paddy-field which is supposed to be a great 
blessing of nature to the humankind has been depicted with a hint of irony: 

This ripe paddy field, reflection of sunlight on the field, this dry sweet smell 
coming through the field, the pre-winter breeze blowing on the field, and 
this vast land - these all are non-real to Tultuli. (Ray 51) 

After reading an elaborate description of natural resources in the novel, we 
can relate it to the bio-centric model of eco-criticism about which Michelle 



Martin writes, “it explores the complex interrelationship between the human 
and the nonhuman... explores the connectedness of all living and nonliving 
things...” (Martin 217-18). The exact same relationship we observe between 
Bagharu and the forest or between Chyarketu and his pet cow. 

Chyarketu and Khetkhetu are deprived by the socio-economic development 
plans of the ruling class. Like Bagharu and Madari’s mother, their voices 
fail to reach the government, the police and the elected representatives. They 
accept the fact that, after harvesting with tiresome labor, they would get only 
a handful of paddy to survive the entire year, and then they would have to 
starve. Tultuli goes back to the forest; Chyarketu goes to sell his cow; 
Khetkhetu goes to get help from the headman of the village committee but 
gets rejected. Political parties misuse small farmers’ rights, who belong to 
the lower class and caste. 

Searching for identity 

With the fear of losing ‘identity’, Khetkhetu keeps conversing with the wind 
and with the field. “‘Who are you? Do you belong to this place?’ Breezy 
Wind asked. Khetkhetu replied, ‘I belong to this place. I was bom here. I’m 
Khetkhetu’” (Ray 124). The author writes a whole chapter where Khetkhetu 
suffers from an existential crisis and finds meaning in nature. Khetkhetu 
knows everything about harvesting. He understands each and every plant of 
the field. He knows, better than any landowner, the exact timing and 
methods of farming. He rejects the bureaucracy and official discourse that 
speak an abstract language: 

I can’t tell anything about land registration. I don’t know which land is legal 
or illegal. I don’t know which landlord owns the entire field. The ownership 
of the land is like a flowing river. I don’t have any possession. (Ray 127) 

Khetkhetu’s predicament reflects a central concern in eco-criticism as Jelica 
Tosic writes, “Ecocriticism is concerned with the relationships between 
literature and environment or how man’s relationships with his physical 
environment are reflected in literature” (43). No one but nature listens to his 
protest against the landlords and the government. Although he has not been 
assigned any land by the government or by the village council, he resists the 
abstract knowledge of the ruling class with his indigenous lore, 

I can tell anything about harvesting. I know the character of every field of 
this village... All are changed but I am not changed. I was Khetkhetu and I 
am. I’m an aboriginal of this area. (Ray 127-129) 



Ray doesn’t hesitate to listen to Khetkhetu’s language and replicate it in the 
novel in a way that shows his closeness to nature. After all his humiliation 
and deprivation, Chyarketu rides on his cow and attacks the political leaders. 
The narration puts Chyarketu and nature at the centre and the narrative 
revolves around the pre-wintry month of Kartik. In the novel we find 
polyphony where each and every class has its own voice; the nature too has 
its language. It is important to highlight these different polyphonic voices 
and dialogism in order to produce a critique of upper class hegemony. As 
Andrew Robinson writes about a ‘polyphonic text’, “The author does not 
place his own narrative voice between the character and the reader, but 
rather, allows characters to shock and subvert.” Dialogism between people 
belonging to different classes and between nature and the subalterns can be 
found in Tales from the Bank on Teesta and Tales from a Small Town. 
Unending journey and author’s position 

Eco-criticism challenges the conventional method of literary criticism 
where a narration revolves around human and their approach to life and 
contemporary time. The literary theory of eco-criticism puts nature at the 
centre and tries to review human activities with relation to it. In Debesh 
Ray’s novels, the subalterns have intense feelings about their society and 
environment. But the civil society in which they live, don’t allow them to 
be free. Ideological and repressive apparatuses dominate them through the 
hegemony of the ruling class. On the contrary, nature extends her hand to 
them. The dispossessed in the novels know that Applechand forest, 
Gajoldoba forest and unnamed valleys would allow them a home to stay. 
Ecological depreciation increases as ‘development’ takes place; policy¬ 
makers misuse environment for their own profit ushering in a non- 
sustainable development model. For instance, when Bhakra-nangalJJJ and 
Sardar Sarovar£2] Dams were built, thousands of people were displaced. 
Bagharu, Madari and his mother all are victim of this unending process of 
conflicting ideas of development and ecological safeguards. After narrating 
the developmental initiatives centring on the River Teesta, Debesh Ray 
writes, “Teesta is now history... Tales from the riverbank of Teesta ends 
here” (Ray 495). Chyarketu and his family bear the fates of millions of 
peasants in the country, who get rejected by the so-called civil society and 
get displaced. Their vernacular language challenges the developmental 
language of the ‘elite’ and their ways of life do not reflect our notions of 
‘modernity’. As they struggle for their rights to live with Mother Nature and 
lose to superior political powers, their push-back continues. Bagharu, 


Madari’s mother and Chyarketu walk an unending road turning their back 
to the so-called civilization. 

Photo: Apeksha News 

ril This dam is built on River Satluj and Bhakra canal and was inaugurated 
in 1963. Almost 370 villages got affected and residents of those villages 
were forcefully displaced. 

£21 This dam has been built on Narmada River and Narmada canal. 
Construction of this dam took almost 30 years and created controversy as it 
displaced thousands of people. 
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Introduction 

Climate change has emerged as one of the 
challenging crises threatening the world today. The 
study of its impact on the humans as well as the non¬ 
humans on earth has mostly been homogenic and 
ignorant of its diverse consequences on people based 
on class, caste, gender and other discriminations. 
Climatic environmental disasters such as flood, 
drought, wildfire and the like have multiple 
implications and caused multiple stresses in different 
sections of society. As per the statement given by the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC, 2014), “People who are socially, 
economically, culturally, politically, institutionally or otherwise 
marginalized are especially vulnerable to climate change and also to some 
adaptation and mitigation responses” (54). The IPCC 2014 has also reported, 
“This heightened vulnerability is rarely due to a single cause. Rather, it is 
the product of intersecting social processes that result in inequalities in 
socio-economic status and income, as well as in exposure. Such social 
processes include, for example, discrimination on the basis of gender, class, 
ethnicity, age, and (dis)ability” (54). Given the demographic and cultural 
conditions of the indigenous people, they are drawn at the forefront of the 
direct impacts of the climate and thereby remain most vulnerable to the 
calamities. In this regard, this article feels it germane to account for the 
problematics of the racial, economic, gender and demographic 
discriminations while discussing the climate crises of the world. 
Postcolonial ecocriticism, unlike the dominant European ecocritical 
paradigms, seeks to account for multicultural and cross cultural discourses 
and therefore aims at resisting and critiquing the homogenisation of spaces, 
a product of colonialism as well as global capitalism. Having recourse to the 
theoretical conceptions enunciated by the major postcolonial ecocritical 
thinkers and historians like Graham Huggan, Helen Tiffin, Upamanyu Pablo 



Mukherjee, Ramchandra Guha, Madhav Gadgil, Dipesh Chakrabarty, and 
Amitav Ghosh, this article attempts to revisit Shakespeare’s The Tempest to 
decipher how the indigenous people respond to and resist the anthropogenic 
climate changes. 

Graham Huggan (2004) in his “Greening Postcolonialism: Ecocritical 
Perspectives” argues how “ecological disruption is coextensive with 
damage to the social fabric and that environmental issues cannot be 
separated from questions of social justice and human rights” (704). For 
Upamanyu Pablo Mukherjee (2010), environment is a complex system 
“composed of the relationships between human and non-human agents or 
actors that define the history” of a country (5). This notion of environment 
as being the “symbiotic network of the entire human and non-human fields 
of existence” leads him to collapse the boundary walls between history and 
geography, and brings them under one umbrella term called ‘eco” 
(Mukherjee 19). Amitav Ghosh, who sees climate crisis also as a cultural 
crisis, believes that the people in underdeveloped countries in South Asia 
(and so in Africa and America) are more vulnerable to climatic disasters. He 
observes (2016), “The lack of a transitive connection between political 
mobilization, on the one hand, and global warming, on the other, is nowhere 
more evident than in the countries of South Asia, all of which are 
extraordinarily vulnerable to climate change” (Ghosh 168). Ramachandra 
Guha and J. Martinez-Alier in their Varieties of Environmentalism (1997) 
divides people into three basic categories according to their relation to the 
environment. First, the “ecosystem people” (Guha & Martinez-Alier 12) are 
those communities who depend very heavily on the natural resources of their 
own locality. Secondly, these communities constantly struggle with another 
category of people called “omnivores”, i.e., “individuals and groups with 
social power to capture, transform, and use natural resources from a much 
wider catchment area, sometimes, indeed the whole world” (Guha & 
Martinez-Alier 12). The third ecological class is called “ecological refugees” 
who are the “peasants turned slum dwellers who eke out a living in the cities 
on the livings of omnivore prosperity” (Guha & Martinez-Alier 12). These 
noions, especially Guha and Martinez-Alier’s three-tier categorization will 
be used as conceptual tools here in analyzing the implications of major 
discourses, symbols and motifs presented in Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 
The International Labour Organization (2017a) identifies six characteristics 
shared by indigenous peoples in the context of climate policies and impacts, 
which collectively distinguish themselves from any other group, thereby 
posing unique vulnerability. The first three characteristics talk about their 



climatic vulnerability, their dependence on nature for livelihood, and their 
entanglement with the ecosystem: 

First, indigenous peoples are among the poorest of the poor, the stratum 
most vulnerable to climate change. Second, they depend on renewable 
natural resources most at risk to climate variability and extremes for their 
economic activities and livelihoods. Third, they live in geographical regions 
and ecosystems that are most exposed to the impacts of climate change, 
while also sharing a complex cultural relationship with such ecosystems. (7) 

The next three features explain how the first three characteristics lead to 
further complications in their lives such as social and economic 
vulnerabilities, marginalization and even gender inequality: 

Fourth, high levels of exposure and vulnerability to climate change force 
indigenous peoples to migrate, which in most cases is not a solution and can 
instead exacerbate social and economic vulnerabilities. Fifth, gender 
inequality, a key factor in the deprivation suffered by indigenous women, is 
magnified by climate change. Sixth, and lastly, many indigenous 
communities continue to face exclusion from decision-making processes, 
often lacking recognition and institutional support. This limits their access 
to remedies, increases their vulnerability to climate change, undermines 
their ability to mitigate and adapt to climate change, and consequently poses 
a threat to the advances made in securing their rights (ILO 2017a 7). 

Prospero, the Omnivore and Geological Agent 

In The Tempest , Prospero represents the colonial master who uses his power 
and black magic to coerce both the climate especially the weather and the 
indigenous people into behaving in the ways he wants. As per Ramachandra 
Guha’s categorization he belongs among the “omnivores” who are the 
“individuals and groups with social power to capture, transform, and use 
natural resources from a much wider catchment area, sometimes, indeed the 
whole world” (Guha & Martinez-Alier 12). Prospero controls the climate 
specially the weather of the sea and the island to serve anthropogenic 
interest and thereby he changes the fundamental features of the earth and 
the ecosystem. In this regard, following Dipesh Chakrabarty’s arguments, 
Prospero also represents the emerging human transformations into 
“geological force” as Chakrabarty asserts in his seminal essay, “The Climate 
of History: Four Theses” (2018) that “humans now wield a geological force” 
changing the most basic physical processes of the earth (171). His arrogant 
and ecophobic attitude and activities throughout the play reflects how the 



omnivores or the privileged humans have arbitrarily manipulated the 
environment as well as the underprivileged aboriginals in various ways. The 
privileged class has always looked upon natural resources as well as other 
humans as their slaves which is clearly reflected as Prospero addresses Ariel, 
the embodiment of air and water, as “Thou my slave”(l.2.270) and 
coercively orders him to act as he wants. In a similar way, Prospero 
introduces Caliban, the native, as his slave who is supposed to strictly follow 
his orders. 

PROSPERO. 

We’ll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answers. 1.2.308-09 

Prospero’s aggressive behavior is reflexive of human attitude towards the 
natives, the underprivileged who are taken for granted as slaves. Prospero’s 
order and curse go side by side: 

PROSPERO. 

We cannot miss him; he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 

That profit us. -What ho, slave! Caliban, 1.2.311-14 

Or, 


PROSPERO. 

For this, be sure, tonight thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches, that shall pen thy breathe up; urchins 
Shall forth at vast of night that they may work 
All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinched 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that that made ‘em. 1.2.326-31. 

Prospero’s ecophobic attitude comprised of strong abhorrence for both 
natural environment and the indigenous people though these environmental 
as well as indigenous human resources were of utmost service to him. A 
dominant section of humans equates colonialism of natives and of newly 
explored lands/ natural resources and treats them as taken for granted for 
service and enslavement. 


PROSPERO. 



Thou most lying slave, 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness; I have used thee 
(Filth as thou art) with human care and lodged thee. 1.2. 345-47 

Or, 


PROSPERO. 

If thou neglect’st or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 1.2. 269-372 
Caliban, the Indigenous Man, and the Ecosystem People 
Caliban is a slave to Prospero and is the original inhabitant of the island that 
Prospero occupied. Caliban along with his mother Sycorax represents the 
indigenous people. In Guha and Martinez-Alier’s theorization, Caliban 
represents the “ecosystem people” who depend heavily on the natural 
resources of their locality for their livelihood. In the play, Caliban’s reaction 
to Prospero’s aggressive behavior reflects how the indigenous people across 
the world have responded to the violent acts of control and manipulation by 
the geological agents aggravating climate change. At the master-like 
command of Prospero, Caliban resists in his own way asserting himself for 
his own identity as his right: 

CALIBAN. I must eat my dinner. 

This island’s mine by Sycorax, my mother, 

Which thou tak’st from me. When thou cam’st first 
Thou strok’st me and made much of me; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light and how the less. 1.2. 331-36 


For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king; and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest o’th’ island. 1.2. 341-44 

Caliban is a symbol of indigenous people whose identity, history, and 
culture are being taken away by the white colonization. The setting of the 
island where Caliban and his mother live takes place somewhere in the 
Mediterranean. But the non-specificity of the location caters to the endless 
possibilities for the readers. This island can be anywhere in the world, taken 




over and ruled by the colonial masters. The aboriginals of any island having 
been abducted by the white colonizing forces are left with no other choice 
but to serve their colonizers as slaves. This island is used as a tool with a 
view to exposing the imperialistic attitude of colonialism. It highlights the 
significance of colonialism and its impact on the indigenous people and on 
the earth. Language plays a crucial role here. The language that the natives 
are taught by the colonial masters becomes itself a tool of resistance for 
them. Caliban in the play learns the language taught by Prospero, but he also 
uses the same language to register his protest against his colonial master: 

CALIBAN. 

You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For learning me your language. 1.2.364-66 

Conclusion 

Written at the crossroads of pastoral tradition and the wide forthcoming 
technological prospects, Shakespeare’s The Tempest sheds light on the 
intermingled relationship between climate change and indigenous culture 
and values. Through the complex patterns of myth, magic, symbols and 
motifs, Shakespeare shows how indigenous culture, language, and history 
across the world are alienated and marginalized to the point of extinction 
along with mindless manipulation and controlling of environmental 
resources. Historians and climatologists have recently earmarked the post- 
industrial and post-Enlightenment era as the beginning of the Anthropocene. 
But Shakespeare’s play in the Tudor England had foregrounded the 
possibility of an impending apocalyptic dystopia when humans would no 
longer remain simply biological agents; rather, they, by virtue of their 
capacity to cause massive climatic changes, would soon turn into geological 
force. Despite the fact that the indigenous values are dedicated to the 
nurturing of the environment and eco-friendly with the planetary system, it 
is the aboriginal people who are most affected by the human induced 
climatic disasters. Therefore, as the play seems to suggest, a rigorous 
revisiting to the indigenous values which can be the alternative modernity 
capable of promoting sustainable development remains the most effective 
possible way at the moment to save the earth and the lives on it from an 
unimaginable apocalypse. This article is limited mainly to the literary and 
theoretical representations of the global scenario of colonization and its 
repercussions, and does not account for the particularized nuances and 
complexities of indegeneity in terms of time and space. However, this brief 



work does open up spaces for furthering the research work based on a 
specific location in a specific period of time in order to make a detour of the 
once-colonised lands across the world. Therefore, this article triggers the 
following questions: How does the complex system of network called 
environment work in a postcolonial indigenous community? How do they 
differ inter-temporally and inter-spatially among them? How do their 
social/cultural values cater to the ecofriendly nature of human cohabitation 
with the environment capable of sustainable development? And these 
questions multiply in line with the depth and specificity of further research 
works. 

Painting: Edgar Piel 
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Three Poems by Sukla Singha 
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as if rubbing hands all day 
would kill suspicion 

wanton children 

stand like statues in their rooms - 
afraid to come out 

virtual classes, 
we blow online kisses; 
technology wins 

masked men all around, 
sealed doors and windows, closed hearts - 
who will lend a hand? 

in death, they all look 
alike - princes and beggars; 
life discriminates 

pockmarked tall buildings, 
a fair deal of misery - 
the earth becomes green 

A g a r t a 1 a 

The hawker’s market is a ghost house. 

Doors sealed, window curtains unmoved, 
empty carts huddled together by the roadside, 
with their insides as hollow as our hearts. 



By Sukla Singha 
Our Covid Days 

haiku 

Sparrows out on streets; 
humans hide in their closets, 
in shame and fear 

handshakes forbidden - 











The shrill voices are now quiet. 

They didn’t leave any footprints behind, as if 
those rustics have disappeared by the medieval magic 
of the seer who knew all secrets of life and death. 

Shakuntala Road reeks of stale gerberas and lilies. 

It silently awaits July rains, wedding 
invitations and dead bodies, 
in no particular order. 

The footsie players in the cabins of Ashoka 

have gone missing. The coffee machine doesn’t moan. 

The grieving lanes where we once kissed, 

held hands and looked for cats (sometimes love) 

now hear the thud of boots, 

every two hours. 

Suddenly, 

our little boys and girls have stopped chasing one another. 

They’re not playing kuklotpi *, now they aren’t even 

afraid of the Lai-mu**; instead 

they learn new words like isolation 

Only strange looking creatures have come 

to roam around the neighborhood, trying 

every door 

every window 

every human 

that breathes 

This summer is 

a death note at my city’s entrance 
This summer is 

suspicion lurking in our morbid eyes 

* Kuklotpi: A game of hide and seek (Manipuri). 
**Lai-Mu\ An evil spirit (Manipuri). 

Warning 

Mother always warns us against bad deities. 

She says they live in the backyard of the house. 

They listen to our conversations. 



They whisper at night and kill us in sleep. 

So be careful when you share a plan with your family. 

The bad deities might be plotting to harm you. 

I wish mother had warned us against good deities 

They change the season of the wind 

They suck our rivers dry 

They want to build smart cities 

They kill the fifty year old peepal on the VIP road 

They visit us with a lot of things - 

fungus free bread, clean drinking water, 

sanitary napkin and soap 

handwritten manifestoes and 

water management schemes 

a minimum rate of interest. 

Painting: Asit 
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Poem: A Searing Jeremiad on Water 
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By Raza Naeem 

The mother taking the child in her lap 

Put kohl in his eyes 

Tied black thread in his hand 

Then said, now come my moon 

Let’s go see the peacock dance soon 

The child laughed a lot watching the peacock dance 

As if in those large eyes 

Filling all the peacock’s colours 

The light beating of the awakened tiny soft palm 

Broke the swaying jungle’s calm. 

Mother told me 

The peahen is your sister, son 

The peacock her husband 

Your relation with the peacock is very old 

You too must fulfill it 

Do not forget 

A poisonous storm arrived 

The peacock and peahen both died 

All the colours of the wings shrunk becoming dusty 

The taut proud necks first bent 

And then tipping down they went 

Hung among the dried branches. 


The child lying in the mother’s lap 
Pining for water and every food scrap 
Died too like the peacock 
Left the black string, the wrist dried 
The taut neck too tipping down to a side 
The soft palm like a bud became barren. 

Empty jungle 
Empty lap 
Empty branches 
Empty swing 

All the colours of the jungle scattered 

All the mother’s children dead, not that it mattered. 

Painting: Ching Teoh 
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